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ABSTRACT 

The Maryland career course is a one-credit career 
planning course for undecided undergraduates which has provided 
training for teaching apprentices, and research on students' career 
decision making. To investigate typology differences in the 
population enrolling in the course, the Strong-Campbell Interest 
Inventory (SCI I) and the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator ( MBT I ) were 
used. The results of the SCI I are intergated with and organized by 
Hollands* (1973) model, which describes people and work environments 
by their resemblance to six categories: Realistic, Investigative, 
Artistic, So ial, Enterprising, and Conventional. The MBT I reflects 
personality . pe as a four-letter code which represents four basic 
processes by which people take in information and evaluate or judge 
that information: Introversion ( I ) -Ext ravers ion (E) ; 
Sensing(S)-Intuiting(N); Thinking(T)-Feeling(F) ; and 
Judging* J)-Perceiving(P) . Results of examination of students' Holland 
types showed that Artistic, Enterprising and Social students are the 
most common in the course, and that Investigative students are 
significantly underrepresented, suggesting that this group may be 
more decided as a whole, or less willing to admit career indecision. 
Results of the MBT I showed that, in general, the course draws more 
introverts than extroverts (particularly introverted sensors), while 
all four extroverted sensing types are underrepresented. There was 
significant overlap between the Holland and Myers-Briggs models, 
indicating that they are describing similar phenomena with different 
labels. Data on the range of types in the course population are 
useful in designing activities and in insuring a wide range of 
approaches. (Overviews of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator and 
Myers-Briggs Learning Styles, Career Exploration worksheets, and data 
tables are appended.) (LLL) 
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In the fall of 1975, the University of Maryland, College Park initiated a one- 
credit career planning course for undecided undergraduates. While the content of 
this course was, and continues to be, similar to other like courses described in 
the literature (Haney and Howland, 1978), it was unique in that it was designed as 
an explicitly developmental intervention, • Based on William Perry's (1970) model 
of intellectual and ethical development, Knefelkamp and Slepitza's (1976) career 
adaptation of Perry T s work, and Knefelkamp's (1974) and Widick's (1975) Develop- 
mental Instruction process design model, the Maryland career course was found to 
have significant positive impact on the students enrolled (Touchton, et al, 1977) . 

Initiated jointly by the Career Development Center with the graduate depart- 
ment in Counseling and Personnel Services, the Maryland career course has provided 
training for teaching apprentices as well as research on students' career decision 
making. For example, Payne (1980) examined patterns in Holland typologies of stu- 
dents in the course as measured by the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory; Payne 
et al (1982) used Holland's My Vocational Situation to compare students enrolled 
in the course with drop-in users of the career library, finding significant dif- 
ferences on all four scales of the instrument. The present report is the second 
of a series of reports on the ongoing research on the Maryland career course, 
focussing this time on typology differences in the course population. 
Holland Types and the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory 

One of the assignments in the Maryland career course is the Strong-Campbell 
Interest Inventory (SCII) (Campbell and Hansen, 1981). Students complete the 
instrument early in the semester and then have the results interpreted when the 
computer profiles return. In the interim, the students are introduced to the 
work of J. L. Holland (1973) as a way of understanding their interests and as a 
framework for exploring majors and careers. Since its results are integrated with 
and organized by Holland's model, the SCII becomes a useful tool for students in 
raising possible areas for exploration or confirming tentative directions. A 
secondary benefit is the opportunity to study patterns of types in the course 
population, especially since information on types influences the design of the 
career course (Cornfeid and Knefelkamp, 1979). 

J. L. Holland's (1978) work is arguably the most widely-used model in the 
career counseling field, and thus will not be presented in any depth in this re- 
port. Briefly, the model can be characterized by three major points borne out by 
Holland's initial research ar.d most subsequent studies: 
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1, People can be described in terms of their resemblance to six personality 
typologies: Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, Enterprising, 
and Conventional, 

2, Work environments can also be described by their resemblance to six model 
environments: Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, Enterprising, 
and Conventional, 

3, Success and satisfaction on the job is related to the appropriateness of 
the match between personality type and chosen work environment. 

In examining the Holland types of the students enrolled in the Maryland career 
course there are some interesting differences. Table 1 displays the number of 
males and females in the course characterized by the six Holland themes measured 
by their highest 1 scale on the general theme scores of the Strong-Campbell Interest 
Inventory, Overall, Artistic, Enterprising and Social students are the most common 
in the current population, while Investigative students are significantly under- 
represented. Thus the course seems to draw a broad range of students with the ex- 
ception of Investigative, students who are typically most comfortable in areas like 
science and engineering. The latter group may either be more decided as a whole, 
or less willing and/or able to admit to indecision by registering for a career 
course, Stereotypically , Enterprising students (largely business oriented) hc*ve 
a simlarly "decided" attitude, so the relatively high percentage of these students 
in the career course is somewhat surprising. One possibility is that these stu- 
dents have inclinations toward business but are uncertain about specific directions 
or have inadequate GPAs to be accepted into the business school 

In examining the male-female differences, the chi square is highly significant, 
as one would expect given the consistent gender differences in interests (Campbell 
and Hansen, 1981), Since the overall ratio of females tmales in the course is al- 
most 2:1, the interesting trends are those which run counter to that general trend 
- specifically, Social (over 3:1), Realistic (almost 4:1 males to females).' Thus 
even with the unique nature of the career course population, these findings cor- 
roborate existing notions of differences in male and female interest patterns 
(Campbell and Hansen, 1981} Payne, 1980). 

The other typology model currently used in the career course is the 'Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI). The MBTI is a forced-choice paper and pencil in- 
ventory designed to reflect a person f s personality type based on the theoretic.il 
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work of C. G. Jung (1971). Jung described two attitudes to the world - introversion 
and extraversion - and four basic functions or processes by which people take in 
information from the outside world and evaluate or nuke judgements about the infor- 
mation once perceived. Two of these functions, sensing and intuiting, are per- 
ceiving processes, while the other two, thinking and feeling, are judging processes. 
The creators of the MBTI created a fourth bipolar dimension to reflect the choice 
of judging or perceiving with respect to one's external environment; hence one's 
type is reflected by the instrument as a four-letter code which indicates one's 
preference for each of the four dimensions introversion-extraversion , sensing- 
intuiting, thinking-feeling and judging-perceiving. Appendix 1 presents an over- 
view of the model and these various dimensions. 

The MBTI has been gradually incorporated into the design of the Maryland career 
course over the past two years for several reasons. First, it is a non-threatening 
psychological inventory with a substantial amount of supportive research (McCaulley, 
1981). While significant career implications are only beginning to be explored, 
the manual (Myers, 1962) indicates clear tendencies for types to cluster in occupa- 
tions in theoretically-consistent ways. A number of researchers (e.g., Myers, 1981; 
Deines, 1974; McCaulley, 1976, 1977) have found consistent clusters in various col- 
lege majors as well, and this kind of information can be used to discuss patterns 
with students in ways. analogous to the use of the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory. 
Secondly, the Myers-Briggs types have clear implications for students-as-learners 
(learning styles), and the MBTI has been used in a variety of studies focusing on 
the teaching/learning process (McCaulley, 1981). While most of this work has been 
done at the secondary school level, the curricular design implications are equally 
pertinent to the college classroom. For example, McCaulley (1976) indicates that 
sensing types tend to work slowly, in a step by step fashion, based on attending 
to external cues, while intuitive types work quickly with bursts of energy by means 
of hypothesis generation and testing. These differences in the processing of in- 
formation seem to have a powerful influence on educational performance; while the 
general population is estimated to be 65% to 75% sensing, 99.6% of a sample of 500 
adults who dropped out of school before the eighth grade were Sensors, while 59% 
of 3676 Ivy league freshmen were Intultives (Myers, 1962). Education typically is 
concerned with symbols, abstractions and quickness of understanding - all areas in 
which intuitives excel. These teaching-learning implications make the MBTI an ideal 
choice for exploring the interactions of cognitive stai;e zi J style tur.siderat ions Lr. 
the classroom environment. This topic will be addressed 'in a subsequent report. 
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Before presenting the MBTI data on the career course population, it is neces- 
sary to discuss briefly some of the measurement and the research issues of type 
data. While a fairly substantial body of research literature has developed on the 
Myers-Briggs, It has been widely available as an instrument for less than a 
decade. Much work still needs to be done to refine methods of data analysis with 
respect to type. At present, most work examining type differences among groups 
uses a chi square approach called the selection ratio type table (SRTT) (Kainz, 
1976). Such an approach is useful in indicating types or groupings of types (see 
below), which are under- or over-represented in a given sample as compared to a 
particular comparison population. The problem with this kind of analysis is that 
the statistics are reported as separate and independent when in fact they are not. 
Thus, some statistical significance is inevitable, especially given the number of 
chi squares computed (Kainz, 1976). The second major research issue with the in- 
strument is the complexity of the type table. With sixteen different types, there 
are often insufficient sample sizes for a number of the individual types. The 
solution to this problem has been to analyze major groupings (e.g., introverted/ 
versus extraverted; the combination of perceiving and judging functions often re- 
ferred to as temperaments -NT, NF, ST, SF- and so on) but these groups share and 
thus obscure the meanings of any differences found. 

Given that background, Tables 2 thru 4 display the SRTT comparisons of the 
Maryland career course overall with a base population of liberal art students as 
well as females and males separately. The SRTT displays raw frequencies (N), 
percentages (%), and the ratios of percentage in sample to percentage in compari- 
son population (I) for each individual type and for all major groupings. Any "I" 
score over 1 indicates overrepresentation (more of that type or group in the sam- 
ple than in the comparison population); "I" scores less than 1 indicate an under- 
represented type or group. In general, the career planning course draws introverts 
more than extraverts (particularly introverted sensors), while all four extraverted 
sensing types are underrepresented. Of the four temperaments, NTs are significantly 
underrepresented while STs and NFs are slightly overrepresented . In examining 
specific types, the two highest selection ratios are found with ISTP and ENFJ, al- 
though the two most common types in the" class are ISTF and INFP. Types conspicuous 
in their absence are ENTJs, ESTPs, and ESFPs. In breaking the course sample down 
by gender, tables 3 and 4 reflect some significant differences. NF males, especially 
INFP, are significally overrepresented as are ISTs, while SFs are underrepresented. 
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As with the overall sample, introverted males are significantly overrepresented 
compared to extraverts. The female sample, however, is spread across the types 
somewhat more evenly, with only introverted sensors, especially ISFJs, being sig- 
nificantly overrepresented. On the other hand, NJs (especially INFJs) are under- 
represented in the female career course sataple. 

Based on McCaulley f s (1982) University of Florida data with respect to types 
and college majors, it seems that types oriented toward business, nursing and 
education, especially physical education, do not enroll in the career course while 
students who seem to cluster in the humanities and physical sciences (plus be- 
havioral sciences for males) do seem to be drawn to the course. These trends may 
suggest that students in the former group decide on their career directions more 
quickly than do the latter group of students or that they are less likely to see 
the need for career planning. This data also lends some credence to the conten- 
tion that the population for the career course can be characterized, by and large, 
as students who need some assistance in finding a good "fit 11 or "match 11 in the 
university environment, a large part of which involves choosing a compatible major 
and career direction. For instance, since the educational community demands Ex- 
traversion somewhat more than Introversion, and Intuition decidely more than 
Sensing, ISs would theoretically have the most difficult time in that environment - 
and they are significantly overrepresented in the career course sample* Further, 
Introverts who tend to avoid closure (IPs) and thus would be expected to have the 
most difficult time making career decisions are also significantly overrepresented. 
Holland - MBTI Comparisons 

As noted earlier, the Myers-Briggs has only recently become relatively popular 
in career-related settings. Thus, while there would seem to be some logical con- 
nections between Holland's model and the Myers-Briggs types, little work comparing 
the two frameworks has been reported to date. Table 5 displays such a comparison 
for the Maryland career course population* The fact orientation of Sensors would 
seem to coincide with the attention to details and precision of the Conventional 
types, and in fact, 48% of the Conventional students are dominant Sensors - 72% 
either ST or SF. On the other hand, only 5% of the Artistic students - directly 
opposite of the Conventional type in Holland's model - are Sensors. The other 
predicted link - Intuitive and Investigative - is also borne out by this data. 
73% of the Investigative students, with their concern for abstract problems and 
scientific tasks, are Intuitive. Examining the data by Myers-Briggs groupings, N'is 
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cluster in the Artistic theme (41%) while NFs-the MBTI group most closely associated 
with counseling as a profession-cluster in the Artistic and Social themes (56%). 
It is conceivable that the significant overlap between these two models indicates 
they are describing similar phenomena with different labels, or that there are 
simply extensive similarities between the types as defined. Much more work needs 
to be done in exploring this link as the MBTI becomes more widely used in career 
application's. 
Discussion/Implications 

Both typology models - Holland and the Myers-Briggs - have been incorporated 
successfully into the activities of the Maryland career course, and both have been 
well-received by students in the course. More importantly, however, the data on 
the range of types in the course population is useful in designing activities and 
assignments, and in insuring as much as possible that a range of approaches are 
taken. For example, Appendix 2 displays a significant Myers-Briggs grouping - 
' Extraverted Sensors, Introverted Sensors, Extraverted Intuitives, and Introverted 
Intuitives - and the implications of those different types in students' learning 
styles. At a minimum, these students differ in their approach to the learning 
environment, their view of the teacher's role, and their sources of support ("pre- 
ferred assignments") and challenge. Given that all four groups are represented 
in the career course population, the design challenge is to provide for a variety 
of activities and assignments which attend to all four of the groups equally. In 
that way students can do a number of things they enjoy doing as well as a number 
of things which demand that they try new skills and approaches. 

Additionally, type/learning style difference can be used to conceptualize 
multiple approaches to a particular assignment. Appendix 3 shows two versions - 
one Sensing, one Intuitive - of a standard career course assignment: "Exploring 
Careers." Early in the semester, rtudents might be allowed to choose options 
consistent with their own style, and then as the semester progresses, they could 
be limited to "out-of-style" options - a Sensor would have to choose the Intuiting 
options, for example. Similarly, information about individual types can be used 
by instructors as they analyze and respond to students' written assignments. Given 
their understanding of the implications of style, instructors could tailor their 
comments to offer specific challenges to the student. With an Extroverted Intuiter, 
for instance, the instructor would need to be particularly careful to insist on 
asking for some facts, for evidence to support assertions, and might chaLLetue 
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him/her on dealing with routine and the mundane aspects which come with most jobs. 
Thus, while information about type and learning style is useful at a more global 
level of course design, it can also be extremely helpful in one-to-one written 
interaction with students in the course. 
Summary 

This report has presented a brief overview of the typology models of John 
Holland and the Myers-Briggs Type Inidicator and some data about type representa- 
tion in the Maryland career course. The implications of type theories, especial- 
ly the Myers-Briggs, for learning styles and classroom design have also been ex- 
plored, with some descriptions of current and future work in the area with the 
career course activities and assignments. Report #3 will examine the relationship 
between the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator and the Perry model of intellectual devel- 
opment: how do learning style and cognitive stage interact in the classroom en- 
vironment? 
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Table ^ 

CAREER PLANNING COURSE OVERALL 
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CAREER PLANNING COURSE - FEMALES 
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22.73 


.79 


ST 


22 


25.00 


1.06 


SF 


20 


22.73 


1.32 


NF 


26 


29.55 


1.04 


NT 


20 


22.73 


.74 


3J 


27 


30.68 


1.15 


SP 


15 


17.05 


1.21 


NP 


32 


36.36 


1.09 


NJ 


14 


15.91 


.62 


TJ 


21 


23.86 


.76 


TP 


21 


23.86 


1.04 


FP 


26 


29.55 


1.20 


FJ 


20 


22.73 


1.08 


IN 


21 


23.86 


.85 


EN 


25 


28.41 


.92 


is- 


23 


26.14 


1.49 


ES 


19 


21.59 


.93 



TABLE 5 



HOI.LAND-MYKRS-BR 1GGS COMPARISONS MARYLAND CAREER COURSE 

■ HOLLAND CODE 

Myers-Briggs 

Dominant Artistic Social Enterprising Conventional Real istic Invest: i gat i v; 

Function Sensing 2 9 7 12 4 * 1 

Intuiting 12 8 8 4 6 4 

Thinking 12 4 13 6 7 3 

Feeling 13 11 7 3 6 



5 



Chi square ■ 27.7, prob. = ,02 



HOLLAND CODE 



Myers-Briggs Artistic Social Enterprising Conventional Realistic Invest igativ 

Temperament 

ST 5 ' 9 9 . 12 9 ] 

3F 2 7.9 6 3 2 

NT 15 3 9 2 5 3 

NF 17 13 8 5 6 5 

Chi square = 30.1, prob. = .01 
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V/llliam S, Moore 
Spring, 1984 



Appendix 1 



BEST COPY ava:;.;vjLE 



OVERVIEW OF THE MYF.RS-BRIGGS TYPE INDICATOR 



ATTITUDES - differing ways of channeling psychic energy 
Extraverting 

focus on the objective world around them 
as opposed to the inner world 
think best in interactions with people 
are more understandable and accessible 
want to assert themselves onto the world 



Introverting 

focus on the subjective, inner 
world of ideas and understanding 
often bottle up emotions 
prefer working out ideas or problems 
alone 

defend against the impact of the world 



FUNCTIONS/PROCESSES - differing ways of perceiving information and judging that information 

PERCEIVING 



S e n si ng 

are interested primarily in actualities as 
opposed to possibilities 

depend on and trust sensory data, their own 

experiences 
are- patient with details and impatient with 

complexity 

define intelligence as soundness of under- 
standing 



Intuiting 

are interested primarily in possibilities 

as opposed to actualities 
are imaginative at the expense of 

observation 
have little capacity for tuning into 

jjy nonnt* oiirrounrlinnG 

tend to make connections quickly and 
prefer abstract tasks over concrete 

define intelligence as speed of under- 
standing 



Thinking 



JUDGING 



are impersonal - value logic over sentiment 
pursue a goal of objective truth, independent 

of personalities and wishes of others 
are naturally critical - likely to 

question, analyze 
can organize facts and ideas into 

logical sequence 

tend to suppress feelings and emotions that 
are incompatible to thinking judgments 
pay jnore attention to ideas than to people 



Feeling 

regard human values as personal 

priorities - i.e* judgments of values 
vilue sentiment more than logic 
are personable, naturally friendly 
are aware of and sensitive to others 1 

feelings - value harmony 
like to, praise and be praised 



PREFERENCES - differing modes for dealing with the external world 



Perceiving 

want to understand 
are spontaneous and open-minded 
ore curious about why 
like to keep decisions open as 
long as possible 

like to gather as much information 
O possible 
ERJC to miss nothing" 
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J udgin g 
seek control 

like to have things settled 
constantly come to conclusions 
strive for systematic methods - the 

best way Lo do things 
tend to value order and planning 
"aim to be right" 



u BEST COPY AVAILABI F myehs-brug 

William S. Moore 

April, 198A 



Appendix 2 
LEARN TNG 



STYLES 



STUDENT'S 
APPROACH TO THE 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



VIEW OF TEACHER'S 
ROLE 



E S 

•realistic, matter-of- 
fact 

•fond of concrete facts, 
good at details 
•able to absorb large . 
numbers of facts, data 
ten joys audio~visuals , 
practical tests 



mi n forma tion- giver 

• experiential role 
model 

•supporter, nurturer 

• provider of structure 
and organization 



I s 

.•systematic &nd tho- 
rough 

•absorbs an I enjoys 
facts 

•likes to k ?6?p things 
factual, stited clearly 
•attention /ory selec- 
tive, guide i by inner 
interests 

•habitually compares 
peruoml past and pro- 
sent situations 



E N 

•strong on initiative 
and creative impulse, 
but not in completing 
projects 

•ingenious in group 
problem-sol ving 
•hates routine 
•works from theory to 
practice 

•likes trying new ideas 
out with afifidr** 



I N 

• works toward solutions 
in own head 

•intensely individualistic , 
determined to the point of 
stubbornness 

•sets own pace, standard of 
quality 

• tends to follow own 
'curiosity 



•good lecturer, ex- 
plainer 

•limited self-discloser 

•provider of structure 
and organization 



•stimulator of ideas 

•challenger 

^adversary 



•provider of opportu- 
nities for independence 
and creative expression 

•source of expertise 



PREFERRED 
ASSIGNMENTS 



SOURCES OF 
CHALLENGE 



•experiential, "hands on 11 •solitary projects 

work •fact-oriented research 

•prefers actions to words ^ require$ 

•fact-oriented, result- careful attention to 
oriented detail and accuracy 

tgroup efforts/projects •opportunities to 

"get thing & done 11 



•seminar settings, 
group discussions and 
brainstorming 

•class reports, group 
presentations 

•opportunities to 
"work things out" 
(conceptually) 



•written assignments , 
" thought-pi eces " 

•reading and compare/ 
contrast analyses 

•opportunities to "think 
things up* 



•abstract connections 

•ambiguous instructions 
(no clear goals) 



• communion tion 
about self i self-dis- 
closure) 

•group efforts /discus* 
si ons 



•insistence on follow- •supportive evidence 
through, results •detailed, routinized 

•supportive evidence tasks 
•detailed, routinized •group presentations, 
tasks tasks 



Add THINKING Judgement Function: 

•need for order, logic •need to endure, persist 



cd i razeed to achieve, obtain 
m^msMe of watery 



•insistence on careful analysis 



Add FEELING Judgement Function: 

•need for approval, support, friendship and harmony 

tneed to feel helpful to peers, others 

•need to have work valued, appreciated J 7 



if* 



Appendix 3 
Exploring Careers Assignmen t 



I. Facts an d. Fi gure s 

A* Education Required: 



B. Starting Salary: 



C. Opportunity for Advancement: 



D. Skills Required: 



E. Tasks Performed: 



F. Future Outlook: 



1I# Possib ilities & Connections 

A* Have you ever done anything (activity , summer job, volunteer position, 
hobby, etc.) similar to or related to this career? If so, describe: 



B. Imagine three different paths this career might lead you to. Describe 
each in 1-2 sentences: 

Path 1. 



Path 2. 



Path 3. 



III. Consequences 

A. Analyse the information above under "Facts & Figures. 11 For each 
category, assess whether it Is a positive, negative, or neutral 
factor and explain why. 

It Education: 



2* Salary: 



- BE ST ffl fl 



9 

:ERIC. 
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3. Advancement: 



4 # Skills: 



5. Tasks: 



6.« Outlook: 



B. Now evaluate the information you generated under "Possibilities 
and Connections. 11 

1. Do you think your background has helped you prepare for this field? 



2. For each of your "Paths," analyse how it fits with your values, 
interests, skills, and lifestyle as we have discussed in class. 
Use the categories "good fit," "can't say," and "mismatch." 

PATH 1 PATH 2 PATH 3 

Values , 

Interests 

Skills 

Lifestyle 

IV. Reactions 

You have systematically generated a lot of information about the career 
in question* Take a moment to assess your feelings. Do not simply 
average your positives and negatives, but react to the information in 
each section. Write a paragraph including: 

A. Overall reactions/feelings 

B. Effects on people important to you 

C. Any major drawbacks 

D. Questions which remain unanswered 
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,EDCP 108D 

Due: 4/11/83 

EXPLORIN G CAREERS 

.J* ^ discussed ^ class, there are a variety of aspects to the process nf 

S^SScS^V? 1 ° rder t °. haVe y ° U ^tenetically Splore soS pSSSSlSL 
we ve, broken down the process into discrete parts on which we'd like^ou to focS.' 

1) ^fcliler^ " ^ C ° nCrete info ^^ c - you find out about this career? 

• What is the starting salary? 

• What training is required? 

•What kinds of specific tasks do people in this career do? 
Report whatever concrete information you feel is appropriate. 

2) Possibilities/C onnections 

luZ Jf 8 ^ Career relate to past experiences you have had? 
•How does it incorporate your own interests/skills/values' 

# ^h=? U forc ,?f &fu t ure Possibilities for you in this career, and if so, 
what are those images., like? ' 

3) Consequences 

#AS i^^2 9b0Ut ^ ° areer 911(3 - its connections to you, how would you 

analyze the consequences of choosing such a career? Y 
•What might be the effect of this career on the life-style you would have? 
•What do you think would happen if you choose this career patt? 



4^ Po»r«4-T/^r>c 



• How do you or would you feel about making this career choice? 
iS^'T it affect the people in your life who are important to you? 

• What do you feel are still important questions left unanswered? 



^! hi ^ abOUt ea< ? ? f . y0ur ^^aiit career possibilities in this way, and b- 
as thorough as you feel is necessary in each section. Y 

I^r lhe format of your reports should be set up as indicated - do 1) , 

r^Vi ' ^ V 4) * My additi °nal contents/reactions you have 

can be included at the end of the report. 



William S. Moore n rC,l CO™ fV " 



1983 
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